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HERE are certain times when the splenetic humours of ou; 
nature smoothen themselves into the more even temper of me- 
lanchely and thoughtfulness ; when the hasty “* whirlwind of passion” 
is comprest to the steady air of reflection ; and when the mind will 
shut out every little vulgar prejudice that mocks it, to muse on what 
has past,and is to come. ‘This era of the mind is always attended with 
its usual and necessary appendages : the hour is generally that on 
which the shadows of evening recline; the place must be gloomy 
and retired. But, onthe contrary, sacha mind as I have requires 
neither the shadows of evening, nor the solitude of woods, to accom- 
pany its workings ; nay, such is my aptness to intrude this propensity 
without such incitements, that I very frequently incur the wonder- 
ment of the company in which | indulge it, with “ What ails you, 
Tapestry?” * No!—goimgto siccp!” and, “ Mr. Tag had once a 
satisfaction in fancying that three giasses of his ofd crusted had really 
cone me ovei.” On these questions, or rather exclamations, being 
putto me, more to excite my allCalion ty good thanncrs than to excric 


an answer, I give way to my nervous sensibility by a shock ich 
threatens both the tables and the glasses, and my next neice bour into 


the bargain: for the chain of my reverie thus broke, Lam determined 

to be doubly alert on the occasion, by way ol making up for my 

negligence, and immediately lay hold of some’ measure 
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the exercise of which Imay be considered awake at least—such as 
suufiing the candle, or-of filling up every glass within my reach, 
* half ashamed,” as it were, of my own ‘ weakness.” 

The manner of reveries differ very much from each other, in so 
great adegree, that they are only exprest a kin, that is, by the same 
unspeakable signs. It is one of these which is the attendant of most of 
those “ of a serious cast,” but for all that, is nothing more than a va- 
cancy of the animal functions,a kind of somniferous nothingness,better 
described by a blank, which I shall leave . 

This lethargy is too often metamorphosed into an indication of 
genius, particularly that of poetry, and sometimes philosophy; perhaps 
because there have been su many madmen of both species, who have 
signalized their intense studyings and musings by such means: but 
then to shut up one’s mind to one’s next neighbour cannot be alone 
any reason why it should be at all conversant with itself. There is 
another sort of reverie too, which of all others is the most ridiculous 
it affected, and blameablejfit be possible to be real: I say affected, 
because where persons /ancy singularity to be meritorious (as seme 
certainly do), it is pretty well known affectation has no medium ; and 
blameable if real, because it is only an idle habit, contracted, as all 
idle babits are, by remaimmg unchecked. 

But the victims of reverie should consider, if thinking be a part of 
their study, that there are better and: surer means of displaying their 
depth of thought by conversation, than thus wasting it away in the 
very mine in which it is so prolific and brilliant. 











MASQUERADES AT BERLIN. 


MONG the continental cities, where a masquerade at court is 

almost constantly a part of the amusements in the tine of the 
carnival, there is probably not one in which there is so great a 
display of magnificence, elegance, and classic taste, as at Berlin. 

That of the 22nd of March,1802, had a twofold object: to celebrate 
the birth day of her Majesty the late Queen (which was properly on 
the 10th), and by a grand pantomimic dance, in ihe palace of his 
Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, to commemorate the 
recovery of that Prince from his illness. ‘The ingenious idea of the 
fete, invented by the Aulic Counsellor Hirt, represented Dedalus and 
his statues. 

In the year 1803, the Queen, who had just been confined with 
the Princess Alexandrina, could not be present at the fete dedicated 
to ber birth day. The greater was the general eagerness, the 
following year, to ceiebrate the return of the day. ‘The [2th of 
March, 1804 was fixed upon for the purpose, and the royal theatre 
was elegantly fitted up tor a grand masquerade, with quadrilles, 
the tirst and principal of which represented the retura of Alexander 
the Great from India, and his marriage with the Priacess Siaura, 
daughter of Darius. 
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The succession of important events that filled the succeeding years, 
the almost total ruin of the Prussian monarchy, and the death of the 
Queen in particular, left neither time nor inclination for these gay 
scenes ; the toga gave place toarms, and the sportive muses, Euterpe 
and Terpsichore, to their austere sister Clio. 

It was therefore long before an opportunity offered for a third fete 
of the same kind, which was afforded by the recent marriage of his 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick of Prussia, nephew to his Majesty 
the King, with Princess Louisa of Anhalt Bemberg, which was 
solemnized at Ballenstaedt, and in honour of which a series of fetes 
were given at Berlin, of which the masquerade on the Sth of February 
far exceeded all the rest in splendour. 

On that evening the King allowed above three thousand masks to 
receive cards of invitation or admission to the royal palace. — In th 
splendour of innumerable wax lights, the gay throng floated in 
expectation of the moment when the procession was to pass before 
them. ‘The door opened. ‘The beautiful allegory proceeded slow ly 
and majestically through a long suite of apartments, representing the 
union of two hearts, and consecrating this union by the mystical rites 
of antiquity, and by chosen examples of heroic, romantic, chivalrous, 
and princely love. 

The white saloon, the most simply elegant in the palace, received 
the train of seventy nine persons, without the Cupids. It entered, 
preceded by two Temple Heralds, and by Comus, the god of mirih. 
Two clegant triumphal cars broke the uniformity of the proces- 
sion. In the first stood Psyche and Eros Uranios; behind them 

IIymen with his torch and garland. In the second car was Hera 
Teleia, consecrating the union of hearts. <A throng of male and 
female attendants of Eros, Psyche, and Juno, partly drew, partly ac- 
companied and surrounded, the cars of the divinities, of whose train 
the Graces formed as necessary a part as the graver Priestesses of Juno. 

After the mysterious symbols of Life and Love, there advanced, 
preceded by Cupids, and issuing from the “ Gate of the Pasi,” Life 
and Love, represented by sixteen couple of heroic loyers in the 
following order : 

1. Cadmus (Prince George of Hegse) and Hermione. 2. Hector 
and Andromache. 3. Ulysses and Penelope. 4. Abradates (the 
Crown Prince) and Panthea (Princess Frederica). 5. Mausolus 
nd Artemisia. 6. Alexander (Prince William, the King’s brother) 
and Roxana (Princess Alexandrina). 7. Antiochs and Stratonice. 
8. Arminius and Thusnelda, 9. Germanicus (Prince Augustus of 
Prussia) and Agrippina. 10. Valentinian (Prince Charles) and 
Eudoxia. 11. Oto (Duke Charles of Mecklenburg) and Adclaide 
(Princess William). 12. The Cid and Chimene. 13. Hluon and 
Amanda. 14. Ruggiero and Bradamante. 15. Peter of Province 

aud Magelone. 16. Louis X{1. and Anne of Bretagne. 

The white saloon, which was fitted up and appropriated to the 
representation® with diversified tableaux and groupings of the 
) 2 
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quadrille, was peculiarly adapted, by its at once simple and grand 
decorations, by its antique form and spaciousness, for the festal 
occasion. ‘The lofty ball, the architectural unity of which was not 
interrupted by auy modern additions, contained about 400 spectators 
on the Estredes (running along the walls), covered with scarlet clath, 
and divided from the centre space by Thyrsus’ staves with garlands. 
The wall opposite the entrance was occupied by the royal band, on a 
raised st: ge, covered with searlet cloth. The hing, with the members 
of the royal family, who remained as spectators, and the new married 
couple, sat upon elevated seats on the left of the orchestra, the latier 
in the ancient German dress, wearing the colours of Hobenzollein 
and Anhalt. 


CICADA, OR SEPTEMDECIM. 


“pe cicada, resembling the locust, appears at the period of every 

seventeenth year in America, and is an insect as singular in iis 
general habits, as it is remarkable for this peculiar feature in its cha* 
racter. ‘The latest accounts of it will be found in the following 
extracts : the first of which is from a letter written by Judge Peters, 
of Belmont, Pennsylvania, 6th June, 1817, and the Jast from a 
letter written by Mr Myers Fisher, of Ury, near Philadelphia, April 
12th, of the same year. 

« ‘Thisis our locust year. They arrive regularly every seventeen 
years. ‘They impure the tender shoots of trees, plants, &c. by 
depositing their eges more than by feeding; in fact, we do not per- 
ceive them to be voracious ; some think they eat nothing,but live on 
the air, and are born only to propagate and die. ‘The earth is per- 
forated ike ariddle when they vise out of it, H Hogarth had known 
these locusts, he would have placed them about the cars of his en- 
raged musican. Knifegrinders, ballad singers, &c. would have been 
lost in their din. ‘The locusts, so destructive in some countries, 
must ce a different species trom our intrusive visitors.” 

* ‘This insect is miscalied in this country, and by a naine which 
generally inspires terror, trom the ravages which the tocusts,or grylli, 
have committed in Asta and Airica, trom the earliest records of his- 
tory to the most recent publications, from Moses to Captain Riley’s 
late narrative of his travels. Itis called by Linnwus, im his Systema 
Nature, Cicada Septemdecim. it is pertectly harmless to the vege- 
tuble creation, and usetul to the farmer, in atierding nourishment to 
his poulicy and swine, for two or three months of the scarcest sca- 
son of the year. It inhabits the bowels of the earth for 10 ycars of 
its lile, in the shape of a grub or many legged worm, visits the air in 
the 17th, to continue its species, and perishes as food for various 
terrestrial and volatile creatures useful to man. It is said to have 
becn found at the distance of more than 20 leet below the surtac 
the earth in digging weils: I can speak with certainty of the tact ; 
to 10 feet. 1 have been acquainted with it dwing three ofits formes 
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periods, i in 1766, in 1783, and 1860, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
und in the year 1809, beyond the Blue Mountains. Itis believed ty 
have the same length of duration in different parts of this very exten- 
sive continent, and may perhaps appear In some part of it every year ; 
or rather, there is reason to believe, that they appear every year in 
some part or other of the United States » with a complete period of 
17 years between every local appearance 

This species is about two thirds as cies as the European cicada, 
C. Plebia. Itas equally noisy ; but whether less or more musical, 
we have no means of determining. The ancients differed concerning 
the sounds emitted by these cicada, some praising them as wusical, 
while others speak of them as stridulous and disagreeable. 





THE CHILDREN’S BALL. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


* Was ne'er before in Scotland seca 
Sic dauncing and deray ; 
Neither at Falkland on the green, 
Nor Peebies at the play.”—Aing James. 
“ ©! these were the joys of our dapcing days. 
Old Song. 


“ \ THERE were you last night?” said IT to Lady Lewisburn, 

‘that you disappointed the Blue stocking party?” ‘1 
was at achildren’s ball,’ answered she, ‘ where I was more stupefacted 
than T can deseribe. Can any thing be more unamusing, except 
to foolish papas and mammas, or to the second childhood of doting 
grand-papas and grand-imammeas, than to behold a parcel of little 
puppets popping about in a maze, practising all their dancing school 
steps, or aping grown people, in the languishing graces of the waltz, 
or in the displ: ay of elasticity and graceful attitude in the quadrille ? 
There was that old- fashioned stunted plant Lord Lilliput, and that 
miniature flit Lady Jemima, sailing through the Queen of Prussia’s 
waltz ; whilstvld Omnium, toe banker's daughters, danced together, 
and chewed off as many operatical changes and attitudes as if they 
had actually practised on the stage. ‘Then the admiration of parents, 
and the insincere Compiinents of flatterers, all bestowed upon those 
spoiltepitomes of mature, are quite preposterous. Half of tiese chits 
would have been better at school, or in the nursery, than hurting 
their health by date hours at a ball. Moreover, many a young 
woman might have supplted their place; and as to dancing with 
them, or after them, that is quite outof ame and season. ‘To dance 
with them, Is uninteresting, and to danee after them is disadvanta- 
geousand disgusting ; forthe little devils take such pains, that their 
exhibition beats a grewn person as to the mere correctness of dancing. 
Besides, they dance for daneig sake.’ 
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Litde devils ! I said to myself. This is mdecd the language of envy, 
‘It is really bad taste to give these juvenile ops,’ continued she, 
‘although it be copied from very high authority. It looks as if some 
fulks were growing childish ; indeed our taste is so deteriorating, 
that half our amusements are fitter for boarding-schools than for 
an assemblage of nobility and people of fashion,’ 

In vain I represented that one celebrated author had declared that 
“ men are but children of a larger growth,” and that another favourite 
poct says, “ Delightful task ! to teach the young idea bow to shoot !” 
* Stuff and nonsense,’ cried she,‘ let them then spin a top, or shoot 
with a bow and arrow, but not be intruded into the assemblies of their 
seniors. Is it not ridiculous for us grown people to be going to see 
Mother Goose, Tom Thumb, Old Mother Lubbard, and such like 
infantine fooleries ; or to mispend our time at pantomimes and at 
rope-darcings? and is it not equally absurd for children to be 
making « noise ata round gxme at arout. where deep play is going 
on, or to be shewing off their little airsand graces in the gay quadnile 
or voluptuous waltz? There they can learn nothing which they 
ought to know ; they can see nothing but bad example, 

“ This assertion,” said I,“ recoils upon ourselves.” * Stuff and 
nonsense ! again exclaimed her Ladysbip. ‘ What is very well for 
us to do, is highly improper for them. A little flirting—even a little 
love-making, with a match in view, is not so much amiss, Jn the meri- 
dian of attraction, and in high life ; but how improper is even the 
witnessing of either, for the inhabitants of the nursery or of the 
school. I was quite disgusted,’ concluded she, * last n-ght, both 
with their affectation, and with their parents’ greater folly. 

‘“ Do not my children quite make me look old ?” drawled out the 
Marchioness, whose grand-children were cupering about ? “ what a 
disadvantage to marry early !” whilst Lady Laurel seemed as much 
pleased at her brats as if nobody had a family besides herself. She 
considers herself as an evergreen ; but I] must confess that I think 
her charms so little worth preserving, that her fading is no disad- 
vantage whaiever. The declining Peer, too? whata fool! he came 
up to me with his handsome boy, and said, * Do you really think,” 
laying a very strong emphasis on the reality of the thought, * that 
George Llenry is very like me?” Not in the smallest degree, replied 
I ; which, besides being the truth, was the most mortifying thing I 
could have uttered. ‘Then there were mothers proud to have their 
like them, forgetting that what may pass ina child, 
may grow up into plainness ; and others lending all their ears to the 
voice of sycophancy or delusion, which whispered to them, ‘ None 
of your children will be half so handsome as yourself.” Such trash ! 1 
have no patience with them : I never was more annoyed in my hile. 
Lady Iclen gives another of these juvenile treats next week ; butit 
is the very last chidren’s party at which they shall catch me.’ 

Ilere she concluded.-—I acknowledge that there is some truth in 
her observations as to the injury done to youth, by witnessing too 
soon (and its almost always too secon) the scenes of dissipation in 


pretty children 
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high life, and by mingling at an early age with the votaries of 
pleasure ; since carly impressions are so strong, and since it is so 
natural for the younger to ape the older, and for the inicrior ranks te 
imitate their superiors.. The motives, however, for giving such en- 
tertainments cannot be questioned. They always arise out of parental 
tenderness, the love of children in general (aa amiable quality), or 
complaisance towards our friends and acquaintances ; and the fete of 
this kind given by an illustrious personage, appears to mein the most 
estimable point of view. But the faét is, that her Ladyship didnot give 
a dispassionate opinion on the subject, for it was from having been 
neglected at the juvenile ball, that she conceived such an uncon- 
queratle hatred for every thing of the kind. Besides, her Ladyship’s 
autuinn is passing away, and her views of the scenes of life are widely 
dillerent to what they were at an earlier and a less severe scason, 
when she might have entertained hopes of providing subjects for such 
spectacles, aud when it was not necessary to look upon as an, old 
bachelor, 
The Hermirin Lonvow. 


LIFE OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 


Singular publication has recently appeared wader the title ef 

* Memoirs of the first Thirty two Years of the Life of James 
Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and Pickpocket, now transported for the 
second time, and for life, to NewSouth Wales. Written by [limself.” 
Vaux was born in 1782, and was first led astray by a very early 
attachment to horse racing, Newmarket, and gambling. Ile was of a 
good family by the mother’s side,and his father the steward of a 
gentleman of tortune, who withdrew from service to speculate with 
his savings. The maternal grandfather of our subject, a Mr. Lowe, 
had been a respectable solicitor in London, but retired to S—-~—shire, 
whither he carried his favourite grandson, and gave him a_ very 
decent grammar-school education. Alter several plans for bis future 
course of life were discussed, he was sentto the mercantile house ot 
Messrs. Swan and Parker in Liverpool, who, toa large export, added 
a very extensive retail trade. Here he soon began to keep irregular 
hours and bad company ; and, being seduced to the Cockpit with 
his employers’ money in bis pocket, betted and lost what he could 
only pay by fraud and stealing. To tucse expedients he consequent! 
had recourse, and, like all beginners in vill ny, resolved to turu 


honest as soon as fortune enabicd him torclieve his embar ements, 
and surmount his ditheulties. Bui betore be could carry his deter: 
mination into execution, it indeed his prothi macy M ould ever 
led to that event without the shame of exposure, his embezzlements 
were discovered, and he was sent back to his friends in disgrace 


[lis next appearance is in London, where, on his grandtather’s 
recommendation, he is received into the office of a respectable 


’ 


attorney, Mi. Presland, his kinsman. Ever restless and unsteady, 
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him he quits for @ wholesale stationers’, Messrs. Key, Abchurch 
Lane ; and while !". their service begins his old” trade anew, by 
obtaining clothes, %¢. on false pretences, biiking his lodgings, 
and committing other depredations, till obliged to leave his place, 
and again seek bread as 2 lawyer's clerk, ata guinea per week, 

By resorting nightly to the Blue Lion,in Gray’s Inn Lane, he forms 
intimacies with kindred spitits, and soon beoomes an adept in’ the 
worst wiys of the metropolis, though still buta boy in years. With 
one of his acquaintances of the Bluc Lion, the discharged Steward of 
a naval ‘Captain, he agrees to take a tip to Portsmouth, but they 
get no farther than Kingston, where they raise. money for their 
extravavancies, by apply ing to the charitable as forlorn and distressed 
travellers, forging the names of contributors to their sham petition ; 
and successfully practising all the deceits of this species of imposition, 
called in their flash laneuage, “ The letter racket.” At many after 
periods Mr. Vaux pursued this systeny with invariable benefit to 
himself: a proof how great an encouragement to vice indiscriminate 
charity is. Some adventares, in which the constables and mayors 
take a part, do not prevent our hero from at length reaching Ports- 
Here he contrives to get into the service of Mr. Moses 


mouth. 
1! fora few 


Greetham, as an under clerk, and goes on tolerably we 
weeks ; he is, however, dismissed for the firstt me for a frolic, and not 
for a misdemeanour,no opportunity for commiting one having occurred. 
Having drawn the chair from under a Datcl interpreter in Mr. G’s ser- 
vice, while at coffee, and hurting him by the fall, acomplait is made, 
and Mr.Vaux once more-thrown upon the wide world — He returns to 
London, the theatre for-persons of {is stamp, and accidentally: meeting 
atthe Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, with Mr. Kennedy, surgeon of the 
Astrea, so far ingratiates himself with that gentleman as to obtain 
(due inquires having been made among his family and friends) a 
midshipman’s birth in that frigate, under the command of Captain 
Dacres. [lis early disposition had pointed to a sca faring life, but 
afew months of winter cruising in the Channel and Norih Seas 
sickened him of the service. For greater case, he relinquished his 
midshipman’s appumtment to become the Captain’s clerk, his 
predecessor obtaining a Purser’s warrant; his “ weekly accounts*” 
were formally cut off by his messmates, and he behaved regularly till, 
on coming into Greenhithe, he again unfortunately visited London, 
on three days leave of absence, and the contamination of his old haunts 
proved too strong for his feeble integrity. He forms a connection 
with a cyprian, Miss K—e, deserts from his ship, and with no other 
means of subsistence than afew pounds in his pecket, centers full 
swing into thts licentious amour, and sets up house keeping with his 
Dulcinea. When reduced to their last shifts, the lady is reclaimed 
by her tather and a couple of Bew-strect officers, and our despairing 
inmamorato associates with sharpers at billiards, by whieh means he 


* The white patches on the collar ot a Midshipman’s coat, so called from 
thew resemblance to a lag hoisted by the Port Admiral, requiring the weekly 
returns from the ships. 
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subsists for some time. The account of the operations of the gang at 
the Billiard Rooms in Bow Street, Covent Garden, is carious, and 
persons liable to be taken in to bet at such places will do well to give 
attention to this part of the memoirs. When the sharpers separate 
for the summer places of resort, Vaux, thrdugh an advertisement, 
engages with an attorney in the country, Mr. Dalton, of Bury St’ 
Edmund's. Here, though comfortably situated, and likely to 
prosper, had he but known that honesty was the best policy, he soon 
gave himself up to his thicvish propensities. He defrauded several 
tradesmen, robbed his master, and decamped for London with his 
booty, having been absent nine weeks. 

This expert scoundrel was yet only 17 years of age;—for a few 
weeks he lived gaily on the spoils of his excursion, and when the 
purse ran low, again sought employment with a conveyancer in the 
Temple, Mr. Preston. He was, however, traced by Mr. Dalton, and 
apprehended for the Bury exploit; and only saved from public 
prosecution and ignominy, on account of his youth, by Mr. Presland’s 
satisfying the accuser for all damages, and restoring such articles as 
could be recovered. This friend in need gave his worthless relative, in 
conclusion, five guineas, tocarry him down to S$ shire. Butta 
return to S shire was the furthest from his intention. He stayed 
in town, and, by a piece of complicated forgery and invention, got 
as a shopman into the masquerade and habit warehouse of Giffard 
and Co. Tavistock Street. [is sole object in this, was to purloin 
and pilfer all he could, and abscond with the booty. In ten weeks 
he had by these means realized 60/. and a good stock of clothes, 
He then played his last ruse ; got what money and goods he could 
obtain on the credit of his employers, stole and pawned, or sold to 
Jews at five hundred per cent. loss, what he could lay his hands on, 
and, finally, removed to a distant quarter of the city. Imprudently 
venturing to the pawnbroker’s, Mr. Lane, of Drury Lane, where he 
had pledged some of the stolen property, he was recognised, and 
arrested. Committed to Cold Bath Fields, and thence to Newgate 
for trial, he had now the first taste of the bitter fruit of crime, beyond 
that disgrace, of which, in former instances, he seemed insensible. 








To be continued. 
———— 
EXTRAORDINARY FUNGUS. 


A Phenomenon which tends much to clucidate the origin and 
nature of vegetable funguses, particularly of that species termed 
mushroom, lately occurred to the observation of Sir Joseph Banks. 
Having acask of wine rather too sweet for immediate use, he directed 
that it should be placed in a cellar, that the saccharine matter it 
contained might be more decomposed by age. At the end of three 
Vou. 59. R 
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years, he directed his butler to ascertain the state of the wine, when, 
on attempting to open the cellar door, he could not effect it, im 
consequence of some powerful obstacle. The door was consequently 
cut down, when the cellar was found to be completely filled with a 
fungus vegetable production, so firm, that it was necessary to use an 
axe for its removal! This appeared to have grown from, or have 
becn nourished by, the decomposed particles of the wine, the cask 
being empty, and carried yp to the ceiling, where it was supperted 
by the surface of the fungus. 


———Seeee 
FASITIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Watxkine Dress. 


High dress composed, of French grey Circassian cloth ; the 

bottom of the skirt is ornamented with bands of white lutestring, 
edged with cord the colour of the dress, which forms luzenges ;, cach 
lozenge is ornamented at the top and bottom with a white ree 
rose, the heart of which is very much seen; it is formed of har 
twisted silk, and this gives the flower a rich and novel appearance, 
The body is made up to the throat, but without a collar; it is or- 
namented round the top of the bust with a ight silk trimming ; both 
the back and front are full, but the Athenian braces, which are worn 
with it, confine it tothe shape. ‘The dress has a plain long slceve. 
A long plume of white ostrich feathers, the edges of which are curled, 
is placed on one side. French, grey gloves. A large Indian scarf is 
thrown over the shoulders. This dress is worn in carriage costume, 
as weil as for elegant promenade dress. 


Eventné Dress. 


A round dress composed’ of white satin; the skirt falls im easy folds 
round the figure ; the bottom of it is richly trimmed with a double 
ruche of white net, over which is a beautiful wreath of white 
roses, intermixed with large velvet leaves: this is surmounted 
by a net ruche to correspond with the bottom. The body is 
cut low round the bust, but so as to shade the bosom in a 
very decorous manner ;. it is trimmed with lace tabs. ‘The bottom 
of the waistis trimmed to correspond. A very short lace sleeve, 
made full; the body is contrived in a very novel way,soas to form 
a part of the sleeve. The head dress is a low while satin toque, 
ornamented in front with white roses, which are surmounted by a 
plume of ostrich feathers ; it is tied under the chin by a row of pearls, 
finished by pearl tassels —Ackermann's Repository of Arts. 


Bats Dress. 


Frock of scarlet gauze, brocaded with white silken flowers, worn 
over a white satin slip; the dress richly ornamented with fine lace. 
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The head dress, consistiag of ciuher a beautiful tiara of pearls, or a 
fancy ornaacat of doway plumage, or of frosted Italian frivolite— 
this ornameat is, however, almost concealed’ by .a bonnet de Ture, 
composed entirely of white ostrich feathers. The stamina of the 
Turk’s cap, with the pistil, are represented by asmall plume of short 
white heron’s feathers. 


Eventnc Dress. 


Gallician frock of black Tralian gauze over a white satin slip ; 
short sleeves. Head dress composed of pearl cordons and rich 
plumes of white ostrich feathers. Oriental pearl necklace, and 
White satin slippers. 


Frencn.—Carrniace Costume. 


Round dress of fine cambric, with six flounces of India muslin; 
spencer of cherry coloured or Tyrian purple velvet, with bonnet to 
correspond ; the spencer elegantly finished down the bust with rich 
silk Brandenburgs ; the bonnet lined with white, and surmounted by 
a plume of white ostrich feathers. Black satin slippers, and Flo- 
rence gloves. 

——=— 


ANGLING. 


A Poem on this subject has been written, and lately published, by 
a gentleman, who signs himself Piscator. Nature, says he very 
judiciously, maintains so unvarying a course in all her operations, 
that no man of suund sense will expect any thing very new in a trea- 
tise on this art, especially if the reader possess the works of Walten 
and Cotton. Such being assuredly thecase, it is not to be expected, 
that the author could add much to our practical information on this 
agreeable subject. What he could do, however, he has done. He 
has endeavoured to draw attention to the art, by setting it out in its 
most alluring colours; as being no less conductive to contemplative 
innocence, and the study of nature, than to exercise, and its com- 
panions, health, cheerfulness, and peace of mind. The poetry, how- 
ever, is too technical, and relates too closely to the practical part of 
the subject to be read with uninterrupted pleasure by general readers; 
but there are many passages, which indicate a fecling heart, and an 
elegant mind. 

Colonel Thornton, in his Sporting Tour through Scotland, has given 
an account of a mode of fishing with fox hounds; which being, it is 
supposed, almost entirely unknown to our readers, perhaps we 
cannot do better than to revert to it. ‘ In order to describe this 
mode of fishing,” says the Colonel, “ it may be necessary to observe, 
that 1 make use ot pieces of cork, of a conical form, al] differently 
painted, and named atier favourite hounds ; and trifling wagers are 
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madeon the success, which add to the spirit of the sport. The 
mode of baiting them is by placing a live bait, which hangs at the 
end of a line of one yard and a half long, fastened only so slightly 
that, onthe pike’s'striking, two or three yards more may run off, to 
enable hin to gorge his bait. If more line is used, it will prevent 
the sport, that attends his diving and carrying under water the hound; 
which, being thus pursued in a boat down the wind (the course they 
always take), affords very excellent amusement ; and where pike, or 
large perch, or trout, are in plenty, before the hunters (if 1 may so 
term these fishers) have run down the first pike, others are seen coming 
towards them, with a velocity proportionable to the fish that is at 
them. In a fine summer's evening, with a pleasant party, I have had 
excellent diversion ; and it is, in fact, the most adapted of any for 
ladies, whose company gives a gust toall parties.” 





Substance of Mr, Rich's Memoir respecting the Remains 
of Babylon. 


ILLA, which presents such strong and almost indisputable claims 
to be considered as the remains of Babylon, is about forty- 
eight miles from Bagdat. The perfectly flat country between and 
around the former, is occupied by Zobeide Arabs, whose Sheikh is 
responsible to the Pasha of Bagdat for the safety of travellers on the 
road, 
liilla isa place of from 6000 to 7000 inhabitants, almost entire ly 
Arabs and Jews ; there being no Christians, and the Turks having no 
population there beyond the number employed in the government. 
It is seated- on the Euphrates, which is here about 450 feet broad. 
The principal structures of ancient Babylon are rather to be conjec- 
tured atthan traced ; but the whole face of the country is covered 
with vestiges of buildings, in some places consisting of brick walls 
suprisingly fresh, in others merely of a vast succession of mounds 
of rubbish, of such indeterminate figures, variety, and extent, as to 
involve theory in inextricable confusion. Among these mounds, 
however, are two of such prodigious bulk as to impress, at first sight, 
the idea that they are the wreck of the ureatest edifices of the oldest 
empire in the world. The Mujelibe, situated on the cast bank of 
the Euphiates, on which side nearly all the ruins, and espec ially 
those of the Kasr held to be the Palace, lie, had heretofore been gene- 
rally considered to be the once mighty temple of J upiter Belus, the 
inventor of astronomy, and synonymous with the tower of Babel, 
which the descendants of Noah erected on the plains of Shinaar. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who first revived the remembrance of these 
ruins, was held to be of this opinion, and it passed current from his 
time. The second mound, which Mr. Rich contends for, is situated 
on the cast of the river, and at so considerable a distance from the 
mass of the other architectural vestiges, as to touch the bounds as- 
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signed to Babylon by ancient writers, incredible as these limits appear 
to be. It is called the Birs Nemroud, and though of astonishing size 
has only been noticed by Pere Emanuel and Niebuhr. The Mu- 
jelibe is 141, and the Birs Nemroud 198 feet high ; snd both present 
‘the appearance of buildings. The total circumference of the four 
sides of the Birs is 2286 feet ; of the Mujelibe 2111 fect; andofthe 
tower of Belus, according to the ancient accounts, taking 500 feet 
for the stadium, about 2000 feet; so that cither of the mounds, with 
respect to measurement, agrees very nearly with that building. 

Though it has been the received opinion that this celebrated tower 
stood in the eastern quarter of Babylon, it does not appear to be 
positively so stated either by Herodows, Strabo, Pliny, Quintus 
Curtius, or Diodorus, though an ambiguous expression of the latter 
writer has been construed to favour that position. Should the Birs 
Nemroud, on the other hand, prove to be the remains of Belus, we 
must exclude the Mujelibe, or hold that it was at one extremity of 
the city and the Birs at the other, and that Babylon was an extended 
square of nine miles on cach side. 

There is no trace whatever of the arch in these ruins. The general 
size of the kilnburnt brick used, is 13 inches square, by three thick : 
there are some of half these dimensions, and a few of different shapes 
for particular purposes. They are of several colours: white, ap- 
proaching more or less to a yellowish cast, which is the finest sort; 
red, like our ordinary brick ; and some of a blackish cast, and very 
hard. ‘The sun dried brick is considerably larger, and looks like a 
thick clumsy clod of earth. The cements are, bitumen, mortar, and 
clay. P 


THE MONKIES., 


“Mr. Eprror, 


MONGST that long catalogue of apophthegms which age h® 

rendered venerable, and whose truth has been confirmed by 
expericnce, there is no one more universally corect, than that 
which tells us that sorrows are alleviated by communication, and 
reheved by sympathy ; and it is therefore with the highest opinion 
of the veracity of this adage, and the fullest confidence in your 
pity and commiseration, that | now solicit your attention to the 
recital of my unheard-of woes. 

Some private obligations I have long been under to a most intimat 
and respected friend, made me anxious to cancel part of the debt of 
gratitude, by a present (which I knew he would consider as almost 
invaluable) of a pair of Brazil Monkies.Au old school-fellow of mine, 
now settled at Pernambuco, would, I knew, tec] pleasure in obliging 
me, and to him I resolved to apply for my intended cift. Most un) 
fortunately, however, an annual fit of the gout, in both hands. pre. 


cluded me from addressing hiin mysell, and coimpelied sae to empleo 
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an emaaruensis in the person of my aiece end god-daughter, then on a 
visit to her cousins at Bebel Lodge. Inattention to orthography im 
the education of females has been too long, and too justly, a subject 
of almost wnanituous complaint, to be amended by my animadver- 
srons ; bat I am wow furnished with motives to deplore this weper- 
donable neglect, while I have existence to recollect it. To proceed, 
Sir—In the due course of post 1 received an answer to my com- 
mission, and [am sure, Mr. Editor, you will participate in the 
unqualified surprise and astonishment with which I glanced over 
its contents. My friend commenced his letter by stating the very 
great difficulties he had experieaced in precuring for me the hundred 
monkies ! and proceeded to say, that as it was perfectly impossible 
to catch them all at once, he liad sent fifty by the present fleet, and 
the remaining fifty would be dispatched as early as possible subse- 
quent to the first importation ! 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings on the perusal ef this com- 
munication, for they were inexpressible : but the beld of Jading was in- 
closed, and I had now no resource but to land the cargo it consigned 
to me. Upon investigation,!however, of the causes which had led to this 
extraordinary mistake, the fact, Sir, was this—My poor girl’s anxiety 
to gratify her uncle, and display her erudition, made her more than 
usually exact; and, to prevent the possibility ef error, she expressed 
the figure 2 in letters; this word, however, was spelt t, double o; 
and that the blunder might be in every respect complete, my trembling 
niece omitted to cross the ¢, thus giving the word in all respects the 
appearance of the numerical 100. As this letter had been delayed 
until the very last moment, it was merely read over to me (without 
my seeing it), and instantly transmitted to London for the monthly 
packet. 

Not to detain you longer in suspense, Mr. Editor, the monkies are 
arrived ! and are now lodged in a wood and tool-house adjoining the 
bottom of my garden. ‘The noise of these intruders may be guessed 
at, but the most lively imagination would fail in doing justice, to 
those horrific yells with which we are assailed at all hours of the day 
and night ! Bartholomew Fair,and Billingsgate in the mackarel season, 
are tame and spiritless comparisons, when put im competition with 
the incessant war whoop of these South American savages, which 1s 
continued with an obstinacy and sang froid that would deafen a 
copper smith, and a vociferation that would bid defiance to even the 
leathern Inngs of aSt. Giles’s ballad singer. It is in vain that I have 
offered to dispose of them, either by gift or sale ; every menagerie 
is already over stocked. and apes of all kinds ate now too plentiful to 
be any longer a desirable commodity. But, Sir, the denouement ot 
this tragedy will only be complete on the arrival of a second half 
hundred, when, if I still continuein my present jatentions, I shall 
certainly resign all possessorship of my home to these noisy visitors. 
At present I am shunned by all my acquaintances, and threatened 
with actions for a nuisance by all my neighbours. My fricnd, who 
was to have had the original couple, died before they were landed, 
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and my monkies and myself are new left to the consvlation of each 
other. 

I am compelled to an abrupt conclusion, by the news that they 
have this instant broken loose into the garden ; and if I may form any 
Opinion by the noise and haveck with which 3 am saluted, they must 
be decouring the gardener !—Adieu ! Mr. Editor; t feel somewhat 
relieved by the thought ef yewr commiseration, and am, Sir, mest 
respectfully, 

Your very obedient hunebdle servane, 
Barnaby Lauxcetor Funeet. 

Babel Lodge, Essex, December 16. 


et em 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB HOUSE. 


N establishment to be viewed with strong suspicion ! and which, 
since it is permitted, must te closely watched ! Latet anguis in 
ferba ! 

The following is a description of the interior of this beautiful 
structure = 

The Great Saloon.—It is ia height 25 feet: the proportions. are 
64 fect.in length, and 30in breadth. Iris after the Greciaw order ; 
and the enrichments are superbly gtit. ‘Fhe walls are of a warn 
state colour; the cviling divided in coloured pannels. Two chande- 
ljers of prodigious size, deserve particular notice, fow their lightness 
and brilliancy; they contain 3@ lights eaeh. The erystal ornaments 
are innumerable, and every spangle is surprisingly clear. 'The curtains 
are of a rich damask silk, trimmed with massive gold fringes. ‘Fhe 
carpet represents the union of the Navy and the Army, euriehed by 
the Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock. A very lange and wa. 
commonly spirited portrait of the Founder of the Club oceupies the 
first place at the head of the room, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Library—66 by 24—Which adjoms the saloon, is. furnished 
en suite. All the wood work of these rooms is painted im imitation 
of rose, maple, and other highly ornamented woods. 

In the saloon and library, the stoves are of solid steel, enriched 
with real gold. The gold ornaments censist of Grecian foliage. 

The House Dining Room--40 feet long—Is very splendidly 
furnished—the curtains of the riehest Genoa purple velvet, mack 
plain, with gold fringe, and gold cornices. The walls of seurlet 
colour, lighted by a large Buhl Grecian lemp— Axminster carpet. 

The Coffee Room same size as the Saloon—Is fitted up with great 
neatness. The walls scarlet, the wood work vak ; lighted by three 
large metal antique lamps, richly gilt; three rows of tables, each 
having a carpet under it; curtains of superfine grey cloth, bordered 
with rich silver and gold fringe, supported by massive brass rods, 
without ornament. No draperies, but rich gold fringe hanging from 
the rods, Ali the furniture of the principal doers is composed ef 
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ivory, beautifully polished ; the bell handles are of ivory. 

The Kiichen—Is the most complete thing of the kind in the 
universe. Hot closets, hot tables, plate warmers, &c. In the centre 
of the kitchen is a raised desk for the Clerk of the Kitchen, in which 
he will sit to receive orders, communicated by speaking trumpets from 
all parts of the house. This is admirably calculated for persons in 
a hurry to dine ; for instance, a beef-steak or a muttor-chop would be 
got ready by the time the servant could getdown stairs. Two great 
fires will be kept for those purposes alone, 

Larders—For meat, game, fish, fowl, poultry—all separate. 

Gasometers.—At the back of the house are two gasometers, from 
which gas is conveyed to different parts of the house. The gas is 
made agreeably to a new process, introduced from common oil, 
instead of coal. Every lamp hasa concealed ventilator, conveying 
the heat and unconsumed gas through pipes, placed between the 
floors, into the open air. 

There are'no bed rooms, but there is a very large room fitted up 
with separate recesses, each containing a dressing-table for those who 
choose to dress in the house. 

Billiard Rooms.—Two large tables. 

All the officers in management of the club are to be annually 
elected. Fourteen hundred members admitted, and no more. 

The opening of the concern took place on the first of February, 
when the Duke of York took the Chair,as Commander in Chief, as- 
sisted by the Duke of Wellington, who will be seated opposite, as 
Deputy Chairman. 

A dinner will be provided every day—the number unlimited. <A 
table in the house dining-room for all who send in their names before 
twelve o'clock ; and that table is to be sumptuously provided. 

The establishment being under the direction of separate com- 
mittees of superiniendants, every article is provided for the club, and 
procured at the lowest possible rate. The fish purchased at Billings: 
gate ; the poultry at Leadenhall. 

Literary Amusements.—Every periodical work will be taken in—all 
the newspapers. A library of military and naval books is forming. 

Wines.—The cellars are already stored with wines of exquisite 
flavour from the vineyards. Ten thousand pounds have already been 
expended, and they seck for more! The Ice-well is 30 feet in 
diameter. 

The Statrcase—Is supported by solid walls ;. the steps are seven 
feet wide, covered with broad Axminster Carpeting. The ballustrades 
vre of brass, gilt,and highly enriched with chasing. 





REFLECTION, 


if should be the laudable ambition of youth to improve themselves 

as much as possibic, and respectfully attend to every instruction 

that is given them. 
oO 
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CHANGE OF THE COLOUR OF THE SKIN. 


A very particular account of this phenomenon has been published 
by Dr. Emery Bissel, of Clinton, New York, in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Physical Society. It occurred ina man of the. Bro- 
therton tribe of Indians, who is now ninety years of age, and has 
graduaily been becoming white for the last thirty years. The firsg 
appearance of this change was soon after an attack of acute rheu- 
matism, ina small white patch near the pit of the stomach, and 
shortly after other spots appeared of the same colour, and gradually 
increased in size. He was at first alarmed, and endeaveured to 
remove them by remedies, but produced no effect, and soon desisted, 
and the change has continued going on irregularly ever since, the 
original colour remaining only on the forehead, and fore part of the 
face and neck, with a few small patches on the arm. The skin, which 
has become white, is of a fine clear tint, and bas nothing of a dull 
earthy appearance, nor of the livid hue olsezved in Albines, It is 
more delicate to sensations of heat and cold than before, and like- 
wise very tender, for the parts bleed much when cut or lacerated, 
and heal with difficulty; the perspiration is rather less than in other 
parts. The man affirms he never suffered under any cutaneous 
disease, except the itch, and that but twice, and also that he, was 
very dark Indian. 


a 


<a 
MAGIC LANTERN. 


sae glasses for a magic lantern are painted in oil, with carmine, 
lake, Prussian blue, and other transparent colours; they are 
laid on as thinly aud clearly as possible, and in their use require no 
other direction than such as are familiar to all persons acquainted 
with drawing. Should chanseor motion be required, two glasses 
must be employed ; on the front glass should be painted the correct 
design that is firstto be exhibited, with blank spaces Ieft upon it, 
for the arms, legs, or head, in which the alteration is to take place ; 
on the back glass, which should slide in a groove, must be delineated 
these parts only, with blank lines or dots, asmay be necessary, 
to prevent the appearance of both at the same time. For instance, 
it a figure be wished to appear on a column, pyramid, or tomb, 
either of these should be painted on the front glass, with sufficient 
room left tor the display of the statue: this is to be depicied on tie 
back glass, and the space on which it is to be shewn must also Le 
darkened as directed, before it is permitted to appear. 

The same rules are observable mall other devices, with which 
experience will soon become acquainted, and much intormat 
be found on this curious subject in the article Dioptrics, in the Enc 
clopedia Britannica. 
Vor. 59. Ss 
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Answer, by J. Dyke, of Sutton, to Augusta's Rebus, inserted October 19. 


ONKEY, Sir, will plainly shew, 


Tbe animal that’s meant by you. ‘ 


We have received similar answers from W. North, of Wiveliscombe, Joba 
Parris, Axminster, and T.Dowding, of Axminster. 





Answer, by One, of Castle Cary, to R.P.’s Charade, inserted November 16. 


HE MATHEMATICS name the science here, 
Which measures lines—makes hidden numbers clear. 


Similar answers have been received from Ann, and J. Parris, Axminster. 


&> The former letter of this correspondent is not forgetten, 





; __—__— 





REBUS.—BY MARIA, OF W. 


Heavenly virtue first pray find, 
A man who for transgressiou fell— 
A precious stone of colour bright, 
My brother's name then bring to light, 
A fruit most precious to the sight. 
Join the witials, then with ease you'll find 
A well kaewn Christian name of womankind. 


—— 





CHARADE.—BY EUGENIO, OF TAUNTON. 


HEN winter’s cold season is o’er, 
And daisies enamel the scene, 

Creation to beauty restor’d, 

Array’d in my first may be seen. 
Whilst many are ragged and poor, 

Expos’d to the damp and the cold ; 
In my next from such ills I’m secure, 

Give thanks to Jehovah, my soul! 
Aminta, the wise and the fair, 

Who delights in improving her mind, 
To my whole for improvement repairs, 

Aud her object is certain to find. 








ANAGRAM.—By J. BARRY, OF CREDITON . 


~ ELECT an ancient’s scripture name, 
Who doth our veneration claim, 
"Tis to his memory due ; 
But yet his offspring did rebel, 
For which divine displeasure fell 
On sons and parent do. 
Transpose it, and with eye discreet, 
Pray see how many evils meet, 
Iu this disgraceful one ; 
Yet, for a while, its architect 
May build a fabric of deceit, 
But soon falls every stone. 























POETRY. 


ae 
For the WEEKty ENTERTAINER. 


TO MARY.—WRITTEN IN THE SPRING OF 1817. 


O Mary! weep no more, I pray, 

And wipe your tearful eye; 

Nor let your bosom heave to stay 
The gushing of a sigh. 

My pain thrills keener through my breast 
Whene’er I steal from you, 

Because ’tis what you have confest, 
My Mary feels it tou. 


Your tears yet neutralize my woe, 
For Mary, when I see 
Them trickle down your cheeks, I know 
They trickle so for me. 
Then Mary weep, weep on I pray, 
Nor wipe your tearful eye; 
Nor let your bosom heave to stay 
The sympathetic sigh. 


D. 








ON VIEWING THE DEAD BODY OF A BEAUTIFUE INFANT. 


HERE is a smile upon that cheek— 
Those lips would seem almost to speak ; 


Calm is that look, that brow is fair, 
The flaxen ringlet wantons there. 

And well those features sweet we trace, 
Which hover on that angel face ; 

He seems enwrapt in slumber deep— 
Ah, Edwin! ’tis thy long, last sleep! 


The chill of death is on that cheek— 
Those lips shall never silence break! 
No soul is in that cherub smile, 
Illusive charm, and lovely guile! 

The eye has shot its final spark, 

The liquid, lustrous orb— is dark! 
And swift must every feature fly 
From the soft face ef infancy. 


And now—the kiss of agony, 

** Whose touch thrills with mortality,” 
Ihe parents give—but who shall tell 
The anguish of that fond farewell! 
Yet, from the grave’s mysterious night 
That form again shall spring to light" 
F’en now in yon eternal rest, 

‘The unearthly mansion of the biest, 
The unclothed spirit joins the hymn 





Swelling from burning seraphim. 
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And were our passport to the skies 

As his—then speed each hour that flies, 
And earth, let each successive sun, 

Swift rise, swift set, be bright, and donc.” 


Plymouuth Dock, N. F. ¢ 





TO ATHEISTS, 


OOK round thee, man, observe the planets roll, 

Inspect the universe from pole to pole, 
From less to greater, greater to the whole ; 
Search but the bowels of thy mother earth, 
To what unnumbered beings she gave birth; 
Explore the deep, proud Neptune’s dread domain, 
Admire the wonders of. his watery plain ; 
Try then Tuy skill—confess thy weak design, 
Confess, and own the Architect divine. 
But doubting still, review the vaulted skies, 
Where worlds on worlds to infinite arise ; 
Where the bright God of Day corrects the storms, 
And beaming soft, the face of heaven reforms ; 
Where Cynthia pale emits her feeble light, 
Aud rales the realms of solitary night ; 
Where Hesper leads his starry train along, 
Shining himself the brightest of his throng; 
Trace all their paths, in beauteous order trod, 
And say, if CHANncE directs them, ora GOD ! 
Yet, hark! loud thunders rend the trembling sky, 
See, bursting clouds, the vivid lightning fly ; 
Hear, and behold these things, presumptuous man, 
Then be the boasted Atheist if you can! 





THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
BY CAPTAIN ANDERSON, OF THE NINETEENTH FOOT, 


la near the stile that bounds yon field 
My long lost dwelling lies concealed ; 
Those spreading elms, near which it stands, 
Were planted with my father’s hands, 

And now I view its roof of thatch, 

The children peeping o’er the hatch; 

The casement, scarcely to be seen, 

Half covered by its verdant screen. 

With eager footsteps I draw near, 

And all its gentle guests appear. 

My pious sire, with placid look, 

Is reading in the Sacred Book : 

High beats my pulse—my bosom yearned- 
* Father! the wanderer returned!” 

In vain for further speech I try : 

Upon my lips the murmurs die. 

What words my feelings can express, 

As closely round the circle press ? 

And as I snatched a tear bathed kiss, 

i plainly bear their sobs of bliss. 








